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THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 


PRIZE ESSAY: BY WILLIAM E. POTTER, NEW JERSEY. 


l Ir is a doctrine of the Persian faith, that there is a continual 

struggle in the moral and physical world, between the Genii of 

Goop and Evm. That this warfare enters into the minutest 

economy of nature; bringing ruin, where beauty alone should 

exist, and sowing perpetually the seeds of those misfortunes 
which have ever attended our race. 

This idea, which, under all its Oriental mystery, typifies in 
some faint degree, the true Christian belief, finds a parallel in 
history. The history of mankind is the record of a ceaseless 
conflict between TruTH and Error. This great battle, of 
whose progress all the battle-fields of man are but the land- 
marks, was begun in the midst of the happiness of Eden; it 
will cease, so far as we can know, only with the dawning of 

the Millenial glory. The struggle between these two opposing 
forces has affected, and will continue to affect the destinies of 
our whole race; and it, therefore, becomes an object of serious 
inquiry, what are the present fortunes of the day, and what 
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will be the final issue of this wonderful strife, this ARMAGED- 
DON, in which a world is engaged. 

There are those eminent for intelligence and culture, who 
contend that there is no actual advancement in TRuTH. That 
in one age, from causes plainly apparent, mankind seems to be 
raised to a higher degree of enlightenment, only to sink still 
deeper in the next. That the world is, as it were, hung in a 
balance, now inclining slightly towards Truth, now towards 
Error, as circumstances may determine, but having no fixed 
attraction towards either. 

Such ideas are not the teachings of philosophic history. The 
steps of HUMANITY, founded upon truth, may be slow and fal- 
tering, but their march is ever onward to a new and brighter 
era. Indeed, it would seem, that no one, reading history, not 
simply as a disconnected record of past events, but as exhibit- 
ing part of a comprehensive and uniform plan of the DIVINE 
mind, can deny that inderlying all apparent adversity and dis- 
comfiture, there has been a constant and visible progress upon 
the part of Truth; both. as to its reception in the minds of 
men, and with regard to the results which its influence has 
produced. 

Limiting this inquiry to the history of some of its branches, 
only since the expiration of the middle ages, it will be seen 
that in the departments of Truth, most essential to human wel- 
fare, there has been an important, permanent, and continual 
advancement; especially in Religion, in Government, and in 
the mutual intercourse of nations. 

1. The beginning of the fifteenth century found the people 
of Europe, under the influence of the Papal system, and 
groping in the darkness of religious ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Centuries before, the Roman Empire had fallen under 
the assaults of the Northern nations, who poured like a flood 
over the ‘fertile plains of Italy. But Rome was mightier in 
her ruin, than in her prosperity. For her later years are 
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brightened with the light which, flowing from Palestine, was 
destined to illuminate the world. Though her arms were no 
longer inyincible ; though Emperor and people were alike over- 
whelmed, yet her holy religion, which had not then lost its 
original purity, outrode the storm, and in its turn compelled 
Goth and Vandal and Hun, victors over the eagles of Rome, 
to bow in humble submission before her cross. 

Thus Rome, the centre of the Christian faith, and the resi- 
dence of the so-called head of the Church, became again mis- 
tress of the world. For, in course of time, a curious and im- 


- penetrable network of forms and symbols, woven by ambitious 


men with wonderful skill, and imposed upon uncultered peo- 
ples as the commands of God, shut out the creature from the 
Creator, and bade him look for safety to the Church alone. 
When, in addition to this, the Bishop of Rome, assuming tem- 
poral power, dispos&d, at will, of kingdoms and crowns, the 
triumph of Error appeared complete, and religious truth 
seemed forever lost. 

But there came a change. Europe, shaking off in some 
measure the Feudal system, awoke as froma longsleep. The 
mind began to assert its almost forgotten prerogatives of 
thought and will; and another epoch in the history of our 
race was reached. Amid all the din and turmoil of the new 
awakening, amid the clash of arms and the struggle for indi- 
vidual and national supremacy, there can be seen a continual 
preparation for the advancement of religious Truth. 

The world was at length fully aroused. The abuses of the 
Papal power had reached their height. Religion had become 
a mockery. The Church was now only a refuge for plunder- 
ing priests. The people were prepared by innumerable mis- 
eries, which error had imposed upon them, for the reception of 
the truth, in all its beauty and simplicity. The instrument of 
its dissemination only was wanting ; and this was furnished by 
the invention of the printing press, toward the end of the fif 
teenth century. 
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In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the great Re- 
FORMATION began. ‘Truth, so long crushed under the weight 
of centuries of darkness, stirred the popular mind, as Enceladus 
of old heaved the mountain on his breast, until at length the 
time worn guards of Error were broken down, and a flood of 
light burst upon the dazzled eyes of European nations. 

How wonderful has been the progress of the re-discovered 
Truth, since the day that Luther nailed his theses to the church 
door in Wittemberg. It swept over Germany like a whirl- 
wind. It divided France into two great parties. It overleap- 
ed the Alps and the Pyrenees, and we can see it in imagination 
stamped upon the face of miny a martyr in the fair fields of 
suffering Italy, and among the pleasant valleys of misguided, 
misruled Spain. It found a ready welcome with the people of 
the Netherlands, who, a few years later, sealed their devotion 
to its teachings with their blood. It flashed from the Conti- 
nent to the British Islands, and England‘and Scotland became 
two great Protestant nations. 

From that time to the present, the history of religious truth 
has been that of almost constant triumph. To-day, the Pope, 
nearly, if not quite shorn of all temporal power, is not even 
the shadow of his former self. The events of the last year 
have completed Bunyan’s picture of him, as a giant decrepit 
with age; and shown him to the nations, at the threshold of 

his crumbling castle, his staff fallen from his hand, the tiara 
plucked from his brow, and the gray hairs, covering the dead 
face, becoming the object of sneers and mockery to passers by. 

Religious truth, however, has not progressed in outward and 
material prosperity only. It has been firmly rooted and estab- 
lished in the minds of men by reason, as well as by revelation. 

It has triumphed equally over the thunders of the VaTIcAN, 
the powerful and extended influence of a corrupt priesthood, 
and in its victory over learned error and skepticism. For 
when Superstition fell, the weapons of learning were wielded 
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with no little skill by the opponents of Truth. Indeed, since 
the seventeenth century, the struggle has been chiefly against 
an infidelity, which gathered to the aid of Error the collected 
wisdom of the ages. 

The progress of Truth in religion may be seen, not only in 
the discomfiture of superstition and infidelity, and in the uni- 
versal spread of the gospel, but also in the important influence 
which it has had in moulding the character of nations, and in 
promoting philanthropy and brotherly kindness between indi- 
vidual men; thus rearing in all enlightened nations establish- 
ments for the amelioration of every form of human suffering. 

2. The reformation in religion, caused a universal excite- 
ment of the public mind. Chureh and State, united hereto- 
fore, did not lose their connection by the overthrow of Papacy. 
The minds of the European people, sharpened and infused 
with new life, through religious discussions, turned with sur- 
prising vigor to the consideration of great problems of state; 
and thus the reformation in Religion was followed by a reforma- 
tion in Government. By the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Netherlandic revolution had begun; and the brave people 
bordering upon the German Ocean, amid the dunes and sand- 
banks which their industry had made inhabitable and produc- 
tive, entered upon a contest for political freedom, which ended 
in the independence of a Republic, among the most admirable 
in history. In the succeeding century, the revolution which 
laid the foundation of England’s present greatness occurred ; 
but before the actual conflict began, the Mayflower, freighted 
with men skilled in political wisdom and imbued with the 
love of liberty evolved from all the discussions of govern- 
mental principles in Europe, had reached New England; and 
the first chapter of American history was written. 

The reformations and revolutions in Europe had done their 
appropriate work. They had advanced political truth to a 
point not reached before. But there remained truths yet un 
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revealed to European nations. It would seem that Providence 
brought our Fathers out of the confusion and ruin of the old 
world overshadowed with centuries of oppression and innu- 
merable crimes, in order that here, with the beauty and fresh- 
ness of our own hemisphere, a more gladsome era in history 
might dawn upon mankind. 

The birth of the most momentous truth in eee 
life, dates from the time when the keel of the little Mayflower 
grated upon the rocky shore of New England. For in the 
cabin of that vessel, beaten and tossed upon an inhospitable 
coast, under the gloomy sky of a winter’s day, the first written 
supreme law of a government was drawn and adopted, and 
Constitutional Self-Government began. Here Governmental 
Truth has its greatest triumph. There have been other States 
attaining to a considerable degree of freedom. There have 
been other republics, some of them illustrious for the justice 
and simplicity of their organization. But it remained for 
America to produce a Republic containing all the praiseworthy 
elements of previous ones, with few of their defects; and to 
guard the rights of the people by a written Constitution, strictly 
defining and controlling the powers of the Government which 
it established. 

Into what a great nation have the seeds of truth here plant- 
ed already expanded. How short is the period covered by its 
history ; how wonderful its prosperity; how unparalleled its 
career! Yet even here, upon the very vantage ground of 
Truth, Error has marshalled its forces, for what we may well 
believe is its last and decisive struggle. And men of intellect 
in foreign and monarchical Jands, looking hitherward across 
the Atlantic, have thanked God, as they said that the bubble 
of Republican liberty had burst; while from many a home 
among the untutored millions of Europe, has gone up the 
humble, yearning prayer, that the final refuge and hope of 
humanity might yet stand unmoved. 
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If, as has been shown above, Governmental Truth is always 
progressive, our Republic, supported by Constitutional Self- 
Government, is built upon too firm a foundation to be easily 
shaken. 

The conflict in our midst involves but two essential elements: 
the rights of man, based upon FREEDOM; and the rights of a 
privileged class, based upon SLAVERY. History teaches nothing 
more plainly than this, that FREEDOM is ¢ruth, and Slavery « lie, 
For, like all relics of barbarism, the latter has ever disappeared 
before an advancing civilization. England shook it from her 
skirts at great pecuniary sacrifice; in the vast empire of Rus- 
sia, the shackles have recently fallen from twenty-six millions 
of serfs at one blow; and upon this Continent alone of all 
Christendom, it yet has its existence. Forced upon the peo- 
ple of the United States at an early period of their history, 
and from various circumstances retaining its place, and even 
increasing in a certain portion of them; arrogating to «self, 
the influence and powers of a government inaugurated for 
Freedom; forming an aristocracy out of the slaveholding, and 
debasing the non-slaveholding whites; the system of human 
slavery has at length been assumed by its misguided adherents 
as the basis of a Government, which is to overthrow our Re- 
public by military force; blot out our past history; destroy 
our free institutions ; and extend its laws and its policy through- 
out our domain. 

It is but a new phase of the old conflict. Constitutional 
Liberty, the highest development of governmental truth, and 
Constitutional Slavery, the lowest form of governmental error, 
stand at last face to face; and a contest has been begun, which, 
can end only in the death of one system or the other. The 
American nation, relying implicitly upon the Author of all. 
Truth, have entered into the contest with no fears for the result, 

The few facts which have been stated under this head, seem, 
sufficient to show that Truth in the science of Government is; 
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continually advancing; and even now, though fighting its 
hardest battle, is plainly foreshadowing its ultimate triumph. 

8. There has been marked progress in the customs and usages 
regulating the general intercourse of nations, or Internationa! 
Law. In the earlier ages of history, the normal relation be- 
tween independent States seemed to be that of hostility. There 
was no “comity of nations.” States had no rights that other 
nations recognized, which present and armed force did not 
sustain. The fleets of Greece, for example, as historians tell 
us were so constantly engaged in piratical expeditions, that to 
be a successful pirate became an honorable distinction. 

In the most enlightened ages of Hellenic culture, no such 
thing was known, as a body of laws binding the actions of na- 
tions; and the highest period of Roman civilization, even the 
time when the laws governing the internal relations of her 
people were formed into the admirable code which has elicited 
the praise of publicists for centuries, has furnished but a very 
feeble outline of the more general principles of International 
Law. 

Writers upon this subject declare that even during the mid- 
dle ages, the Feudal system, the unity of religious faith, the 
existence of chivalry, with other causes, had served to prepare 
the way for a sound and enlightened system of Public Law. 

But it was not until medieval ignorance had passed away, 
and the world has turned its attention to more important mat- 
ters than gladiatorial combats for ladies’ favors, that Interna- 
tional Law rose to the dignity of a science. Since that time, 
indeed, the laws which regulate the conduct and mutual inter- 
course of independent States, may be said almost to have been 
created. Without dwelling at length upon this topic, it is suf- 
ficientfor the purpose of this argument simply to remark, that 
there now exists a code of laws prescribing the equal rights 

and duties of all enlightened nations. So that the weakest 
State has now thrown around it, by the common consent of 
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Christendom, a protection stronger oftentimes than standing 
armies or navies. 

The world to-day has reached a higher point than ever be- 
fore attained, in almost every branch of scientific and artistic 
truth. It cannot be denied, that in the culture of the beautiful, 
in sculpture, in painting and in architecture, we have not sur- 
passed, nor perhaps equalled the advanced periods of ANCIENT 
civilization. But in all that relates to the dignity and real hap- 
piness of man, the present age exceeds every other. The ap- 
pliances and inventions in the mechanical arts are almost in- 
numerable. The facilities of intercourse between nations wide- 
ly separated have become so great, that the Christian world, in 
all its wide extent, is to-day as closely connected as were for- 
merly some parts of the same State. Everywhere learning, 
civilization, Christianity, if not themselves already abiding, 
have at least thrown the beams of their light, which, like the 
first rays of the morning, herald the coming of the more per- 
fect day. 

Thus it has been attempted to be shown, considering only 
the events of the last three centuries, that there has been a 
most marked progress in Truth, giving men more enlightened 
views in their relations to God, or religion; to the State, or 
Government, in the mutual relations to independent States, 
and in knowledge generally. 

From what has already been seen in this inquiry, there flow 
naturally some important reflections. In the undeniable dis- 
comfiture of error in many of its branches, steadily and rapid- 
ly occurring, there is presented the strongest argument for the 
belief that Truth is immutable. It cannot be changed what- 
ever be the fate of mankind; for-no convulsion of nature or 
of nations, can shake its permanency and security. It still 
continues to exist in its original vigor, even when shut out 
from view by the prevailing presence of Error. 

We cannot but see also, that, so far as we are concerned 
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revealed to European nations. It would seem that Providence 
brought our Fathers out of the confusion and ruin of the old 
world overshadowed with centuries of oppression and innu- 
merable crimes, in order that here, with the beauty and fresh- 
ness of our own hemisphere, a more gladsome era in history 
might dawn upon mankind. 

The birth of the most momentous truth in sehiaaiiies 
life, dates from the time when the keel of the little Mayflower 
grated upon the rocky shore of New England. For in the 
cabin of that vessel, beaten and tossed upon an inhospitable 
coast, under the gloomy sky of a winter’s day, the first written 
supreme law of a government was drawn and adopted, and 
Constitutional Self-Government began. Here Governmental 
Truth has its greatest triumph. There have been other States 
attaining to a considerable degree of freedom. There have 
been other republics, some of them illustrious for the justice 
and simplicity of their organization. But it remained for 
America to produce a Republic containing all the praiseworthy 
elements of previous ones, with few of their defects; and to 
guard the rights of the people by a written Constitution, strictly 
defining and controlling the powers of the Government which 
it established. 

Into what a great nation have the seeds of truth here plant- 
ed already expanded. How short is the period covered by its 
history ; how wonderful its prosperity; how unparalleled its 
career! Yet even here, upon the very vantage ground of 
Truth, Error has marshalled its forces, for what we may well ~ 
believe is its last and decisive struggle. And men of intellect 
in foreign and monarchical Jands, looking hitherward across 
the Atlantic, have thanked God, as they said that the bubble 
of Republican liberty had burst; while from many a home 
among the untutored millions of Europe, has gone up the 
humble, yearning prayer, that the final refuge and hope of 
humanity might yet stand unmoved. 
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If, as has been shown above, Governmental Truth is always 
progressive, our Republic, supported by Constitutional Self- 
Government, is built upon too firm a foundation to be easily 
shaken. 

The conflict in our midst involves but two essential elements: 
the rights of man, based upon FREEDOM; and the rights of a 
privileged class, based upon SLAVERY. History teaches nothing 
more plainly than this, that Freepom is éruth, and Slavery « lie, 
For, like all relics of barbarism, the latter has ever disappeared 
before an advancing civilization. England shook it from her 
skirts at great pecuniary sacrifice; in the vast empire of Rus- 
sia, the shackles have recently fallen from twenty-six millions 
of serfs at one blow; and upon this Continent alone of all 
Christendom, it yet has its existence. Forced upon the peo- 
ple of the United States at an early period of their history, 
and from various circumstances retaining its place, and even 
increasing in a certain portion of them; arrogating to «self, 
the influence and powers of a government inaugurated for 
Freedom; forming an aristocracy out of the slaveholding, and 
debasing the non-slaveholding whites; the system of human 
slavery has at length been assumed by its misguided adherents 
as the basis of a Government, which is to overthrow our Re- 
public by military force; blot out our past history; destroy 
our free institutions ; and extend its laws and its policy through- 
out our domain. 

It is but a new phase of the old conflict. Constitutional 
Liberty, the highest development of governmental truth, and 
Constitutional Slavery, the lowest form of governmental error, 
stand at last face to face; and a contest has been begun, which, 
can end only in the death of one system or the other, The, 
American nation, relying implicitly upon the Author of all. 
Truth, have entered into the contest with no fears for the regult,’ - 
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continually advancing; and even now, though fighting its 
hardest battle, is plainly foreshadowing its ultimate triumph. 

8. There has been marked progress in the customs and usages 
regulating the general intercourse of nations, or International 
Law. In the earlier ages of history, the normal relation be- 
tween independent States seemed to be that of hostility. There 
was no “comity of nations.” States had no rights that other 
nations recognized, which present and armed force did not 
sustain. The fleets of Greece, for example, as historians tell 
us were so constantly engaged in piratical expeditions, that to 
be a successful pirate became an honorable distinction. 

In the most enlightened ages of Hellenic culture, no such 
thing was known, as a body of laws binding the actions of na- 
tions ; and the highest period of Roman civilization, even the 
time when the laws governing the internal relations of her 
people were formed into the admirable code which has elicited 
the praise of publicists for centuries, has furnished but a very 
feeble outline of the more general principles of International 
Law. 

Writers upon this subject declare that even during the mid- 
dle ages, the Feudal system, the unity of religious faith, the 
existence of chivalry, with other causes, had served to prepare 
the way for a sound and enlightened system of Public Law. 

But it was not until medieval ignorance had passed away, 
and the world has turned its attention to more important mat- 
ters than gladiatorial combats for ladies’ favors, that Interna- 
tional Law rose to the dignity of a science. Since that time, 
indeed, the laws which regulate the conduct and mutual inter- 
course of independent States, may be said almost to have been 
created. Without dwelling at length upon this topic, it is suf- 
ficien#for the purpose of this argument simply to remark, that 
there now exists a code of laws prescribing the equal rights 
and duties of all enlightened nations. So that the weakest 
State has now thrown around it, by the common consent of 
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Christendom, a protection stronger oftentimes than standing 
armies or navies. 

The world to-day has reached a higher point than ever be- 
fore attained, in almost every branch of scientific and artistic 
truth. It cannot be denied, that in the culture of the beautiful, 
in sculpture, in painting and in architecture, we have not sur- 
passed, nor perhaps equalled the advanced periods of ANCIENT 
civilization. But in all that relates to the dignity and real hap- 
piness of man, the present age exceeds every other. The ap- 
pliances and inventions in the mechanical arts are almost in- 
numerable. The facilities of intercourse between nations wide- 
ly separated have become so great, that the Christian world, in 
all its wide extent, is to-day as closely connected as were for- 
merly some parts of the same State. Everywhere learning, 
civilization, Christianity, if not themselves already abiding, 
have at least thrown the beams of their light, which, like the 
first rays of the morning, herald the coming of the more per- 
fect day. 

Thus it has been attempted to be shown, considering only 
the events of the last three centuries, that there has been a 
most marked progress in Truth, giving men more enlightened 
views in their relations to God, or religion; to the State, or 
Government, in the mutual relations to independent States, 
and in knowledge generally. 

From what has already been seen in this inquiry, there flow 
naturally some important reflections. In the undeniable dis- 
comfiture of error in many of its branches, steadily and rapid- 
ly occurring, there is presented the strongest argument for the 
belief that Truth is immutable. It cannot be changed what- 
ever be the fate of mankind; for-no convulsion of nature or 
of nations, can shake its permanency and security. It still 
continues to exist in its original vigor, even when shut out 
from view by the prevailing presence of ERROR. 

We cannot but see also, that, so far as we are concerned 
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Truth, in its widest extent, is unlimited. It comprehends the 
whole seope of the moral and physical world, and human en- 
dowments, however splendid, are never sufficient to embrace 
it wholly. 

But, grander and more important even than these qualities 
would make it, TRUTH is eternal. It has its origin in the very 
nature and attributes of God, and from His presence, as from 
a fountain head, it flows in a thousand streams to freshen and 
make glad the UNIVERSE. 

Wisdom, therefore, will teach every man that the noblest of 
all professions is to be a sincere and earnest follower of Truth. 
The choice of Hercules brightens the classical legend, which 
tells the story of his labors; but virtue, lovely as it is, is but 
one of the countless jewels that adorn the reality, which we 
recognize in the simple word Truth. 

The pursuit of Truth in the highest forms, is the only pur- 
suit that can impart to the mind an enduring and immortal 
vigor. There are labors to be endured in her cause, which 
those who wear the glittering livery of ERROR may not en- 
counter; but as there are battles to be fought, and hardships to 
be borne by her loyal soldiery, so there is the glorious anticipa- 
tion of promised victory. 

Here this inquiry must end. The devout Persian, to return 
to the comparison first made, believed that after many years 
the power of the Evi, Berna would be destroyed, his king- 
dom totally overthrown, and that, himself purified in torrents 
of molten metal, he would establish in his dominions the 
beneficent laws of the Genius of Goop. Thus will it be 
with the strife which for six thousand years has been raging 
upon our earth. The time will come, however distant, when 
the clarion of battle will cease forever; the sword will be 
sheathed in its scabbard; and the majestic figure of TRUTH 
anconquered and unconquerable in her long contest, will stand 
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forth in the presence of the assembled UNIVERSE, the light of 
victory upon her brow, and radiant with the dawning of an 
eternal peace. Truth, immutable, infinite, eternal, must tri- 
umph, for it is of God. 
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I have wandered over many a land thro’ forest and thro’ glade, 

Yet every fairy flower 1 loved was first of all to fade! 

And when gazing on its beauty I would press it to my heart, 

Oh! I never once imagined we were fated soon to part! 

But the golden glim’ring sunlight strug’ling thro’ the forest trees, 
With the richly laden zephyr and the soft seductive breeze— 

Bore my fragrant flower-spirit far away to other lands, . 

Leaving only withered beauty in my ardent youthful hands! 

Yes! I pressed them all the closer—while the flowing tear-drop fell— 
Those sacred leaves—those memories—my flowers fond farewell / 


I have wandered lone and weary with no friendly hand to guide, 
With no heart to beat in sympathy—in which I could confide— 
Still new beauties have I cherished all along my weary way, 

» But how soon, alas! how swiftly would they crumble to decay ! 
Then I’ve turned my tearful gazing to the blue etherial deep, 
And the spirits of those regions bade me never more to weep; 
While a bright and joyous angel, with a star-encinctured crown, 
Gently took my hand, and softly pointed upward to a Throne— ~ 
Yes! I saw them—all those flowers that my spirit loved so well, 
And I knew why each had left me with a lingering—/arewell / 


Now I own His guiding hand—now His kind protecting power, 
Whose Holy Spirit beautifies each fair but fleeting flower! 

Now to me are earthly friendships as I tread Life’s weary way, 

But the jewels of that golden crown “that fadeth not away!” 

And with carnest Hope and Patience as companions by my side, 

I am happy! I am happy, even tho’ severely tried ! 

For I know if they are taken, that my flowers bloom above— 

That the purest earthly friendships form a gemmy wreath of Love— 
And T long to list the harp-notes human tongue can never tell, 

And those Heaven, heart-felt symphonies—forgetful of farewell! 


Now, a flower fair and lovely has my blessed Father given, 
I may press it to my inmost heart—a sacred gift from Heaven— 
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With the promise if I guard it, if I cherish it with care, 

It will joy in my rejoicing and my every sorrow share! 

While the purity and beauty which attest its birth, Divine, 

Shall ennobdle every action and each offering of mine! 

Oh! I praise the Bounteous Giver for this treasure I receive ! 
Ever thankful, for my Father and my flower, will I live; 

’Till amid Life’s golden sunset, while the songs of angels swell, 
O’er the battlements of Heaven we'll bid Earth a long—farewell / 





THE GRECIAN CHARACTER. 


At the head of the broad current of Universal History as 
its highest, purest and most copious source stands that of 
Ancient Greece. The civilization of Egypt had for centuries 
resembled more a crystalized product, than a vital energizing 
power. She was immersed in hideous symbolism, and de- 
graded by animal worship. Moral darkness, ignorance and 
priestcraft were united to a lamentable dearth of history, sci- 
ence and art. But with a meteor-like manifestation of human 
nature, Greece arose and achieved those grand results which 
measure her greatness as a nation in history, philosophy and 
morals. She found the world plunged in all the obscurity of 
Oriental degradation, but breathing the breath of a beautiful 
morality, and throwing around herself the magical splendor of 
a purer nature and superior mental endowments, infused a 
spirit of new vigor into the lifeless body. The character of 
the noble Hellenes ‘may be considered to be the union of their 
Religion, Morals and Philosophy, and their blending into one 
those elements of mind and heart, which are the characteristics 
of nature’s true nobility. 

If we turn to her religion we find Greece even in her infancy, 
breaking asunder and throwing off the yoke of sacerdotalism ; 
for though eminently religious, their inward economy taught 
the Grecians that the worship of the gods should be shackled 
by no earthly influence, and must be through the government 
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of the intellect, and not of the passions. Thus throwing the 
light of their own intellectual brilliancy on the face of uni- 
versal nature, they clothed their deities with their own feel- 
ings and ideas. Not content to leave their gods invisible and 
unapproachable in a far off world of celestial glory, they cre- 
ated a Mythology, whose deities were almost as numerous as 
the attributes of the Creator, and infused it daily into the re- 
dundant and tumultuous tide of their own lives. The Greek 
mind felt a geniality in the living and real phenomena, and 
was attracted by conception of exquisite beauty in outward 
and sensuous objects. Thus they lived in frequent familiarity 
with their gods. They accompanied them in their shady walks, 
attended them at all times, and aided or resisted their enter- 
prises. 

Every breeze wafted a voice from heaven ; every convulsion 
of nature—and they were sometimes grand—revealed the in- 
tervention of a personal God. The streams were tenanted by 
divine shapes; the mountains and woodland glens were sacred 
as the habitual dwelling-places of gods: the seas were filled with 
naiads and nymphs ; the rustling leaves trembled with the whis- 
pers of Pan, or were brushed aside by Artemis and her hunting 
train : and like Tasso’s enchanted wood, the trees of the forest 
protected within their rugged bark celestial creatures. Thus 
their Theogony presented itself wherever they turned their 
eyes, and their whole life was inspired with the idea of the 
good and beautiful in nature’s works. Supreme over all were 
the Olympic immortals, who condescended to “ mix and con- 
verse with men.” They were all independent deities, yet 
yielded an unconstrained homage to the acknowledged superi- 
ority of Zeus, They claimed to be the children of the gods 
and that their lineage ascended to Jove, or to the brothers of 


Jove ; and were we to reject their heroic ancestry and the deities’ 


whom they loved and believed, we would be destitute of the 
principal means of explaining the loftiest triumphs of Greek 
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genius, and the noblest achievements of Greek gallantry. 
Pindar enounced the popular creed, when he exclaimed— 

“Ev dvdpuwv, dv Osdw yévos dx witic 2 wvéomsv marpdg dmpérseor,.” 

Titles and descriptions were given to their gods, which ex- 
press some of the purest and most worthy ideas of divinity 
and its relation to mankind, which a mind worshiping nature 
could conceive. The Olympic deities are assembled around 
Jupiter as his household, in which he maintains the mild dig- 
nity of a patriarchal king. The tremendous nod with which 
he signifies his will and pleasure, can neither be revoked nor 
frustrated. His might is irresistable; his wisdom unsearcha- 
ble. He holds the golden balance, in which are poised the 
fates of nations and of men. At his threshold stand the ves- 
sels containing the good or evil gifts, which must either sweet- 
en or embitter mortal existence. 

They did not regard their gods as infallible, but acknowl- 
edged them to be subject to passion and frailty. If the gods 
were not lifted above human deficiences, still they thought 
that so great were they as to be beyond the same laws which 
bind an inferior race. 

Their religion was the source of their morality, by its de- 
manding for atrocious crimes, the penalty due to divine jus- 
tice ; and the functions of this peculiar province was alloted 
to the Furies. Shrouding themselves in darkness, and not. to 
be propitiated, they went forth on their work of retribution. 
Nothing could resist their wrath or still the throbbings of a 
guilty conscience. These, becoming 2 terror to evil doers, acted 
as a check and balance on the heedless levity to which the 
capricious government of the Olympic deities tended. 

They had but a vague idea of a future state, and led a life 
of virtue, that they might be the favorites of the gods in the 
present life. Homer himself says, in speaking of the soul and 
body at death, that “the former has no strength without the 
latter, the latter no life without the former,” and he uttered 
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the belief of the mass when he said, “the flesh and bones of 
a man when he is dead are left to be consumed by the flames, 
but the soul dies away like a dream.” 

We would fain believe, therefore, that the religion of the 
Greeks was purely home-sprung, which must be acknowledged 
if we make Homer the Greek Bible and the basis of Greek 
- society, as the Pentateuch was the sacred substratum on which 
was raised the Jewish polity. They embodied the powers of 
nature with divinity, and drew down from their awful obscuri- 
ty the deities, which had their abode in distant heights or re- 
mote regions ; and bringing them into familiar intercourse with 
mankind, were enabled to cherish the beautiful fictions of their 
mythological traditions. 

In turning from the religious characteristics of the ancient 
Greeks to their moral qualities, there appears in many points 
of view an exquisite refinement of moral feeling. With them 
beauty put on a garb of morality, and morality was made 
beautiful. Their moral freedom was that of man’s most noble 
nature. In the Greek character and permeating every faculty, 
was a quick susceptibilty and prudence united to a child like 
trust and faith. The bright and genial climate of Hellas im- 
parted to them a buoyancy of spirit, which made their life one 
of keen enjoyment. So deeply imbedded were these charac- 
teristics within their very nature, that the revolutions and 
degradation of centuries have not wholly obliterated them. 
The majesty of the law was made by them the object of 
special reverence; for obeying the principles of their higher 
nature, they made subservient to law and restraint all those 
passions, which are the exponents of a base and uncultivated 
people. Thus their morality became the outgrowth of a sound 
inward principle. 

True, among them, as with all other human beings, evil was 
attached to the good, as happiness and sorrow spring from the 
same soil; yet the power and supremacy of their will, acting 
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as an inexorable Nemesis, both checked and harmonized their 
conflicting impulses and inclinations, driving back into legiti- 
mate bounds the unruly elements of their nature. In all their 
feelings and actions the esthetic principle was to them the 
magic of the soul. It restrained the selfish tyranny of their 
passions, curbed their caprice and became to them the purest, 
holiest and most fascinating law. It imparted a peculiar charm 
and truthfulness to their labors in every department, as it un- 
folded the hidden germ of genius in the inner man. To them 

“* Beauty was lent to nature as the type 

Of Heaven’s unspeakable and holy joy, 

Where all perfection makes the sum of bliss.” 

This idea of Beauty, so completely pervading the Grecian 
mind, led them to morality, by its becoming to them the angel 
of a higher life, reconciling the tendency within them to pas- 
sion and impulse to immutable law. This resulted from their 
regarding the spirit of Beauty as the divine nature revealed in 
the earthly; and worshipping and emulating it, they were 
led to that purity of life which the spirit of Beauty dictates. 
This esthetic principle in Greek character was not acquired, 
nor did the past present worthy models, but seemed to be rather 
the sublime unfolding of the powers of the soul. 

But it is the wisdom of the Greeks which shines with the 
intensest brilliancy and splendor, as their works of literature, 
art and philosophy are contemplated. Even our own enlight- 
ened age finds it difficult to comprehend perfectly the workings 
of their imaginative and creative genius. The intellect of 
Greece unfolded with wonderful symmetry and grace. One life 
seemed to run through every form it assumed, whether that of 
poetry, art, or philosophy. ‘Though possessing great diversities 
of intellectual habitudes, they were singularly homogeneous, 
and their views, tendencies and aims seemed to unite as in one 
man. The Greek mind was original, profound and of ceaseless 
activity. It delighted in the contemplation of the beautiful 
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and good, -was inspired with the glory and sublimity which 
surrounds great truths: it yearned for those highest attain- 
ments of philosophy, which determine the chief good to man, 
and lead to virtue. Greek character is perfectly stamped on 
’ Greek Literature and Art. 

From her primitive state of pupilage, Greece rose to be the 
teacher of the world in all ages. No nation can do for the 
world what she has done. The first dawnings of all our in- 
tellectual civilization had its ultimate origin in the Greek. 
Poetry, Music, History, Art; our logical, metaphysical, ethical, 
political, mathematical and physical sciences may be traced 
back to the light shed upon them by the liberal and mature 
minds of the Grecian people. Of the Literature of the Greeks, 
we possess but a fragment of what must have been voluminous ! 
and diversified, yet enough has escaped the lamentable ravages / 
of ages to excite the noblest entausiasm in the literary student. i 
Most every branch of knowledge owes to Grecian literature 
somewhat of the attainments which it possesses. 

Grecian literature rose to great perfection in the dignity and 
purity of her Poetry. Here the creative genius and fancy 
of the Grecian mind enjoyed the most independent activity. 
The poets held the enviable position of being the “ highly 
gifted interpreters of the Muses; and their systems of Mythol- 
ogy, Theogony and Cosmogony, most probably received their 
peculiar forms from the beautiful fictions of Homer and Hesiod. 
The earliest form in which Greece manifested itself was the 
poetical, and the higher we ascend in the regions of antiquity, 
the closer is the connection between poetry and the subjects of 
human thought. Philosophy uttered her earliest precepts and 
laws in poetical numbers. The poetry of this nation was un- 
folded from their very midst like an intellectual power, not by 
toilsome and artificial care, but by a noble impulse, which in- 
spired the poet’s soul. 

In the Plastic Arts, the Grecian mind also evinces its great — 
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imaginative and theoretic faculties. Their art arose from the 
inspiration of their religion, and by the purity, morality and 
dignity which shone in its operations, furnished an exquisite 
conception between the in-dwelling idea and its outward realiz- 
ation in sensuous beauty. In its prime it wore a bloom of 
perfection, to which no succeeding age has furnished a parallel. 
The superiority of their art lay in the finer organization of the 
senses, They labored to express beauty in thought and form, 
and to produce that which would help to awaken in the mind 
a more distinct consciousness of the mysteries of nature and 
nature’s author. Their art began with a desire to bring down 
to earth the invisible and inaccessible deities of Olympus. 
The material, though earthly, became stamped with grace and 
dignity, as the devotional feelings of the artist breathed into 
the lifeless mass the highest conception of exalted and imagina- 
tive piety. 

The Philosophy of the Greeks afford us the most unmis- 
takable proofs of their mental power. Though the dawn of 
christianity had not yet shone on the world, and its important 
truths were as yet unrevealed, still the Grecian mind in its 
Philosophy rose to the acknowledging of some of the most 
sublime and important truths. “The highest consimmation of 
humanity,” says Socrates, “is converse with pure ideas ;” but 
Christian philosophy says it is communion with the Father of 
lights. Many of their systems of philosophy must, therefore, 
be essentially erroneous, notwithstanding we cannot but be 
struck with the grandeur of the thought which gave rise to 
them ; and though the cold, practical reasoner may turn from 
them with listlessness and indifference, and sardonically declare 
there is nothing in them, we feel still that what is so ennobling, 
inspiring and sublime must be something more than a mere 
dream of fancy. The philosophy of Greece was mostly specu- 
lative. They regarded the knowledge and existence of the 
human soul, as derived and traced each in its phenomena, to the 
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original source of these essential forms of intelligence, which 
they considered to be in the Eternal Mind. Socrates rose to 
the grand idea of the immortality of the soul, and even the 
feeble glimmer of truth on the mind of this noble heathen 
sage, stimulated him to live for it, nay even to die for it. 

But the influence of the speculative intellect worked the. 
ruin of the old civilization of Greece. The mind underwent a 
transformation, and the beautiful combination of Art and Re- 
ligion was dissolved; the conquest of Alexander prepared the 
way for the next historical people—the Romans. 

From the first to the last a wondrous spirit of beauty sur- 
rounds the Grecian character. It inaugurated a new era in the 
world, by bringing to perfection science, literature and art. In 
their private life, domestic concerns engaged their attention ; in 
their public life, they were sober, high-minded and reverenced 
civil authority. In war they evinced renowned valor and rare 
military knowledge. The spirit of liberty which Sparta in- 
fused into righteous warfare, has rallied dying patriotism 
in latter times, and caused tyranny to quake with dread. The 
sunshine of her spirit of freedom has swelled thé seeds of civil 
as well as mental emancipation, and the unfolding germ of free 
political institutions is rendering civilization more and more 
complete. The great example of moral excellence as seen in 
the Grecian character should inspire us with a generous ambi- 
tion. As they vindicate their natural loftiness of soul by the 
constant pursuit of knowledge and virtue, let us make our im- 
mortality the blessedness of Eternal life. We can all be even 
more than their great philosophers ; we can be true atid good. 
Let not the heathen sages rise up in judgment against us. 
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AGITATION AS A MEANS OF REFORM. 


The need of reform is a universal concomitant of human 
society. However we may differ as to the cause, or as to the 
way of meeting it: whether we consider man as degenerated 
from a better state, or as slowly emancipating himself from 
primitive baseness, the fact remains. From time to time he in- 
culcates false doctrines, acquires bad habits, and establishes per- 
nicious institutions ; some of which it is the part of succeeding 
times to perceive the evil of, and toabolish. But many obtain 
such firm hold, and remain unchecked so long, that men, be- 
coming at first accustomed to them, afterwards tolerate, and 
finally regard them as positively good. Very often the evils 
accompanying them, though confessed, are submitted to for the 
sake of saving the exertion and expense of the revolution; and 
sometimes the bad effect is at first slight, but insensibly augment- 
ing, becomes at length a tremendous power, not the less baleful 
for being unseen. Further, institutions which served a good 
purpose at the time of their establishment, frequently alter their 
. influence with changing circumstances; but are, nevertheless, 
preserved by the disposition of the human mind to respect 
whatever is sanctioned by custom, or made venerable by age. 
There exists, therefore, a necessity of taking some measure to 
effect the reform of established evils. For, “ since things alter 
for the worse spontaneously, if they be not altered: for the bet- 
ter designedly, what end will there be of the evil ?” 

Such influences as personal example, exhibiting a persever- 
ance in upholding what is beneficial, and in discountenancing 
that which has a contrary tendency, would undoubtedly con- 
tribute towards the object, but in a limited degree. They are 
very slow influences ; especially where the thing objected to is 
in favor with the mass of the community. How little does a 
disapprobation of intemperance, even when manifested by a 
large part of the community, affect the conduct of those who 
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hold different opinions on it; while the power amounts to 
almost nothing*in the case of one, for instance, who, living 
under oppressive rule, rests his hope of freedom in the mere 
entertainment of liberal opinions on government. 

The education of the young into right views of morality and 


social economy, is a powerful lever for the renovation of socie- 


ty. But, to have much effect, it requires, on the part of the 
guardians of the rising generation, a more candid and self- 


denying view of their own short-comings than men are gen- 


erally inclined to take; even if we suppose that it has not 
come to the pass of mistaking evil for good. 

The most insidious, and therefore the most dangerous evils 
which threaten us, however, are those which have attaitied such 
universal favor and such gigantic proportions, that only a few 
men in a generation possess nerve enough to oppose them, In 
the struggle that follows, example and education are like reeds 
instead of weapons. The resort must be, to the pen; to the 
rostrum; to the printing press; to all the great engines for 
agitating whole masses of the people. A single individual 
may awake to the discovery, but the community must co- 
operate for its overthrow. It must, therefore, be made known 
to them. To commit such a matter to popular examination, 
especially in intelligent societies, is to trust it in the safest 
hands. Error cannot bear the test of publicscrutiny ; and the 
principle will then be allowed to work that was involved 
in the advice given to those who were bent on suppressing the 
agitation of the greatest of all reforms. “If this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 

Agitation has of late come into more than usual disfavor. 
The measures of a certain class of men, engaged in the agitation 
of a very important political question, have met with denuncia- 
tion, so violent and so habitual, that its very name seems to 
contain something dreadful in it. Editors, popular orators, 
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and even preachers, appear to feel themselves called upon to 
disclaim alk intention of furthering the “unfappy ” notoriety, 
if the necessities of the occasion demand any allusion to the 
subject. Nor is it altogether without reason that all ranks 
clamor for silence in respect tarenovation. For besides the 
natural predisposition in favor of the existing order of things, 
no extensive reform can be effected without great inconvenience 
and sacrifice. Those who acquiesce in the necessity of the 
change, and who themselves could cheerfully and easily con- 
form to it, often prefer foregoing what would enhance their own 
good, from fear of arousing the opposition of others, who are 
equally concerned, but who might think differently. They look 
back to times when similar struggles took place, and perhaps 
through incompetency on the part of those undertaking them, 
or from their choosing the wrong time, or being altogether mis- 
taken, failed of success and resulted only in strife. The ad- 
herents of such novelties are at first few, while the rest of the 
community form a large and formidable majority, confident in 
their numbers and armed with all the artillery of sophistry and 
scorn. There is nothing attractive in the prospect of being 
exposed to the taunts and jeers of such a body of human 
beings, even if it amount to nothing worse. It is evidence of 
unusual strength of mind, (or of unusual vanity,) to entertain 
sentiments on matters of importance at variance with the rest 
of the world; much more to be openly arrayed against them. 
So that with the mass, who are neither peculiarly vain nor 
peculiarly strong-minded, a propensity to side with the many— 
a mere dread of singularity, is a serious obstacle to reform. 
But when success involves the overthrow of those strength- 
ened by political station, or when the opposing party embraces 
many whose material prosperity is staked in the issue, the con- 
test becomes proportionably fiercer. Then begins the long list 
of civil dissensions, persecutions, and cruel wars. Families are 
dissevered; local and personal enmities are enlisted; and, in 
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the varying advantage, unjust ground is frequently taken by 
both sides. Too often gross errors adulterate the purity of the 
new doctrine, and the conflict on the ground of the original 
difference is delayed, while the belligerents engage in bloody 
skirmishing, where, in calmer moments, both are agreed. 
Hence there is no little appearance of force in the argument, 
that while through usage men seem satisfied with the existing 
order of affairs, the agitation of reform causes positive and evi- 
dent misery. 

This reasoning is invalid, (we must maintain,) whenever the 
avoidance of any other sacrifice involves the sacrifice of 
RIGHT. In matters of mere expediency, men need not be 
advised to choose the less of two evils. But when that is the 
issue, it must always be true that the reform proposes what is 
preferable to anything it costs. For as nothing can be entirely 
good that is not entirely right, as far as right is sacrificed, the 
good is vitiated; and hence there can be no good that is pro- 
cured by the sacrifice of right, which will not suffer by com- 
parison with right itself. A tortuous road may lead to a de- 
sired point, but the straight one must be the shortest. Indeed, 
it may not be too much to say, that what is purchased at the 
cost of right, is no real good at all. For right and wrong are, 
after all, more like two straight roads lying in entirely differ- 
ent directions, and leading to directly opposite terminations, 
They, as causes, are direct opponents, and, like other opposites, 
must have opposite effects. 

The object of reform, however, is usually something more 
practical than abstract good, if anything can beso. It pro- 
poses to remove or to alleviate some social evil, and thereby 
confer greater benefit than is balanced by the pain of the effort, 
and upon a greater number than those who may suffer by it. 
Like those who submit themselves to severe exercise or study 
for the sake of subsequent benefit, the agitators of it look be- 
yond the present into the future. They oppose themselves to 
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men who shut their eyes to the danger, and cry, “ Let us 
alone!” Regarding social evil as a living, growing thing, they 
resolve to crush it, if possible, in embryo; or at least before it 
has gained strength enough to defy opposers, and fold them in 
its destroying embrace. They do not ignore the difficulties: 
_ if they are worthy of success, they deliberately measure them, 
and refrain from any advante until they have carefully counted 
the cost, and determined whether the means at their disposal 
are adequate to the purpose. They are reminded that, in the 
smallest affairs of life, the less is often freely expended to ob- 
tain what is more desirable ; and is it unreasonable, they argue, 
to be willing to purchase a great benefit at a great price? The 
wars which were necessary to establish the house of Orange, 
on the deposition of James II, left England burdened with the 
anprecedented debt of fifty million pounds, and the revolution 
in parties at the time caused an amount of sacrifice in enmities, 
tumults, and private loss, beside which that amount sinks into 
insignificance, great as it was for those days. Men looked 
despondent, and gravely presaged the ruin of the nation; yet 
England, having bravely met the fearful cost, lives to see the 
day when, under the influence of those very reforms, she can 
sustain a debt of eighty times the amount, and still be pros- 
perous! Can any one pretend to say how different would have 
been her present condition, if the Stuarts had been permitted 
to continue their schemes of degrading her to the position of a 
mere satellite of the French monarchy? This is the principle 
on which the Federal government justifies the enormous ex- 
penditure of life and money it is now lavishing in the suppres- 
sion of ihe great rebellion. And, if we do not mistake, the 
same willingness to pay the forfeit must characterize any suc- 
cessful attempt at ameliorating the condition of the slave. It 
is useless to think of an evil working itsown cure. A stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. 

The objections urged against the agitation of reform do not 
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properly apply to it, so much as to the foolish and unjustifiable 
manifestations which frequently accompany it. Those turbulent 
people are never wanting, whom a, classic author describes as 
basing their hopes of preferment on the prospect of a revoln+ 
tion in affairs. Such men cannot be refused the privilege of 
participating in the effort; but, as they are not actuated by 
principle, they are likely <o resort to violent measures. The 
purity of some cannot shield them, in the eyes of indiscrimi- 
nating opponents, from the merited disgrace of others with 
whom they are associated. Even pure-minded agitators are 
not always as wise in the choice of means, as they are in pro- 
posing anend. Nor can they always control the zeal of the 
injudicious among their well-intending sympathizers. Hence 
the history of reform is characterized by injustice and cruelty, 
and not unfrequently by blood, far beyond that which is oc- 
casioned by the opposers of it. We cannot contemplate, with- 
out horror, the events which followed the temporary triumph 
of political reform by the French in 1789; and yet we do not 
withold our approbation of the part taken by the Marquis de 
Lafayette in the beginning of the struggle. It is unnecessary 
to say that no purity of aim can atone for the employment of 
unjust means in promoting it. Agitation does not propose, 
nor necessarily imply this. It has for its object to submit what 
is thought to be advisable to the test of free discussion. It 
aims to make the proposal known by attracting the attention 
of those concerned. While it is not accountable for mischief 
that is due to other causes, it should be judicious, well-consid- 
ered, and well-timed; but as such we consider it an indispensa- 
ble means of effecting reform. 
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PROGRESS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


In the growth of a science, as of a plant, “there is first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear;” but it does 
not mature in a twelve-month season. One plants, another 
waters, and another reaps, but these each perform their work 
in successive seasons that revolve in great century-cycles. 
The true history of our well-established sciences of modern 
times will be found to extend over long eras, each, in ingenuity 
of research, in novel result, in bold generalization, an advance 
upon the preceding; each remarkable for the recognition of 
some new truth that revolutionized speculation and practice, 
and each distinguished by some great name, illustrating its 
annals with the glory of genius and invention. 

We often wonder that some simple scientific principle should le 
hidden so long. Anaxagoras said the moon shone by borrowed 
light. Democritus said the milky-way was the light from 
many stars. Pythagoras probably taught the diurnal revolu- 
tion of the earth, and from Herodotus we learn that the ancients 
could attract lightning with iron; but how long had they been 
dead before the truth was demonstrated by Galileo, Franklin 
and Herschell ! 

When we have understood the intimate relationship of the 
sciences to each other, how science improves art, and how art 
in turn furnishes the means of advancing science—when we see © 
how insignificant, compared with the whole, is the work of 
individuals, even of those who have done most for a science, if 
we look at the extent of the field of scientific research, and 
above all when we come to see all sciences as belonging to one 
great system of truth, the wonder ceases, 

: Now, as itis a tendency of true science to promote the ties of 
brotherhood among men, so there is a fellowship in its construc- 
tion. Hadley furnishes the quadrant, but before him comes 
the recluse philosopher to develop the principles of optics. 
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Watts improves what Newcomen and Savery began, but with 
the advantage of Dr. Black’s experiments on the nature and 
properties of steam, Morse invents the telegraph, but had he 
been compelled to discover and develop all the laws and prin- 
ciples involved in his invention, then he must needs do the 
life-work and experiments of Franklin, Galvani, CErsted, Henry 
and a host of others. One furnishes nautical tables for the 
sailor, but before him the mathematician furnishes the rules, 
before the mathematician comes the astronomer, who finds the 
pathway of the ocean marked out in the sky, before the astron- 
omer Newton and Laplace discover and develop the great law 
of gravitation, Kepler is ‘‘ Newton’s precursor,” and before 
them all Copernicus propounds the true theory, and Galileo 
Galilei demonstrates it. But this “Columbus of the skies” 
stands in much the same relation to the present science of 
astronomy as Columbus does to the settlement and civiliza- 
tion of the new world. He showed the way. Newton con- 
fesses that he seems to stand on the shore of a boundless ocean, 
picking a pebble here and there, while the great world of wa- 
ters remains unseen, untried and unknown. So true is it that 
the great founders of science have done little more than show 
the right track of investigation. 

Now let us look at the extent of the field of scientific research, 
and we will see that a science must grow slowly. The pro- 
found investigation of the Chemist reveals the ultimate elements 
of material nature. He finds far down in the earth and over 
its surface a curious chemistry, arranging each invisible atom, 
and changing all its immeasurable mass. . He discovers the 
vital element of air, the nourishing essence of the soil. He 
traces a molecular force that consolidates the rock, and the re- 
sistless action of some volatile, imponderable power that bursts 
the caverns of earth, and shivers the “ rock-ribbed” hills into 
a wreck, the very splinters of which pillar up man’s loftiest 
structures; or that showers down rock and cinder to bury the 
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city and the plain. With the magic of his battery he kindles 
in the galvanic focus a luminous intensity that rivals the full- 
orbed sun, and by photographic art quenches the solar beam in 
the enduring shadow of a friendly face. He tracks the same 
élement in its stealthy, ceaseless round decomposing, recombin- 
ing and ever seduced into new affinities with the mineral, the 
vegetable and the muscle, but some of the simplest principles 
of his science, after long and importunate inquiry, have been 
wrung from sullen witnesses, only by the inquisition of electric 
fire. 

The Geologist proposes for his work to investigate the globe— 
the materials that compose it—the formative processes it has 
undergone from chaos to completion. The truth he seeks is 
registered in the vetrified fossil—the frozen glacier—micro- 
seopic scratches—transported boulders—coral reefs. Where- 
ever curiosity or adventure has led the traveller—wherever the 
miner plies his shovel—wherever the mariner casts his anchor ; 
in the quiet harbor he seeks—in.all the paths of commerce—in 
the rocky islet, and over the broad continent, is found the 
truth by which he constructs or confirms his theory. He 
must study its granite foundations, its fossil beds. He finds 
that continent, coast and ocean have changed their relative 
positions. The old mountains have subsided beneath the sea ; 
the rocky beds of old ocean have risen in mountains toward 
the sky. In fossil beds, where nature has embalmed her sub- 
jects, he finds remains of curious inferior organisms unlike any 
living things man has seen. He says these were the early 
tenants of earth. This was once its surface. And successive 
surfaces have disappeared, each in ite turn supporting plants 
and animals differing from, but gradually approaching to the 
perfect structure of those thai move and bloom on this new 
earth. The true theory of geology then cannot be the product 
of a single mind, It is a deduction from facts gathered from 
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chronological eras, of which there is no human tradition. How 
little can an individual or a generation do in the construction 
of such a science as this! 

The Astronomer’s field is‘the world. He must take an inven- 
tory of the universe. He deals with laws of quantity that 
make the “ universe their diagram,” and yet he must measure 
microscopic angles. He deals with orbs that require ages for 
their revolution, and yet a hundredth of a second is an appre- 
ciable and measured period. A thousand watchers under every 
sky collect him facts. He must study the comet, the eclipse, 
the mysteries of the solar spectrum, and the clustered worlds 
of the milky-way—light that travels on and on while worlds 
are born and shine and perish, without yet reaching the utmost 
limit of its journey. He beholds worlds, compared with which 
“ our earth in size is but a foot-ball,” and in age an infant of 
days. Here are facts and phenomena that lie within the as- 
tronomer’s field. What can nations or centuries do in con- 
structing such a science as this? 

Thus, whether we look at the facts and phenomena embraced 
by any theoretical science, or the apparatus, machinery and in- 
strumental power of that science as applied for its own promo- 
tion or the benefit of men; whether we turn to the history of 
those individuals, who by successful experiment, observation 
and invention, have contributed to its development ; or of those 
whose misdirected efforts have met with no better result in re- 
spect to the object than the search for the philosopher’s stone, 
and hence must be set down as wasted; or to the research of 
scientific associations amassing knowledge.from every quarter 
of the globe, and diffusing it again as widely, (and add to this 
that many most important scientific facts have been stumbled 
on as by an accident, after an enormous amount of fruitless 
labor,) then we see how deep lie those harmonies which science 
reveals, and how long and painfully men must labor to discover 
them. 
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And here, what pious heart does not exclaim, “ Blessed be 
God,” who hath not left us to grope after Him, if haply we might 
find Him ; but in the highest science has vouchsafed eternal 
saving truth in the revelation of Himself. 



















TRUE POLITENESS. 


Man was made by God, not only a moral and spiritual, but also 
a social being; .and the powers that we have in this direction, 
as well as any of our other faculties, were given us to be de- 
veloped ; so that for the proper education of our social nature 
we are in a high sense responsible. Now, in order to obtain 
the ne¢essary discipline, it is evident that we must mingle in © 
life—in society, and among friends, whom a wise Father has 
granted for this very purpose, viz: to draw out our social 
qualities in a healthful manner, and thereby afford us true en- 
joyment. We must not, however, always bring ourselves 
down to the same forms or conventionalities which may be in 
use among those with whom we associate; but we should re- 
gard this society (so to speak) as the exercise room, where we 
may have full play for deriving strength and ease. As the 
Grecian Wrestler at the Olympic Games entered the ring di- 
vested of every hindrance in the way of his success, so must 
we enter this grand arena of social life unshackled, and free 
from every prejudice or preconceived ceremony, that must be 
observed whether beneficial or not. In our walk through life, 
we see everywhere those who are regarded by many as noble 
standards of politeness; but when we come to fathom them 
| with a proper line, what do weobserve? We find just behind 
a nicely contrived mask, Affectation, sitting supreme in her 
stern authority, controlling the whole man, or Self-Conceit 
reigning with undisputed sway; and these two characteristics 
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show forth througy the man, as a medium, all the peculiar 
forms of a certain class of society in which he moves, and just 
so far as he lives up to these prescribed rules, just so far is he 
in their esteem “polite.” If he will bow in obeisance before 
the dignitaries of the land; if he will gracefully doff his hat 
to his superiors; if he will give but a passing glance to equals; 
if he will take special pains not to notice those below him in 
birth or position, and will pass by in silent contempt all forms 
of suffering humanity as those not belonging to his particular 
circle, he is then supposed by them as in a fair way of arriving 
at perfection. When we probe such an article as this, we see 
at once that it is spurious, and that its possessor is one who has 
had his individuality pressed out, and has become a mere ma- 
chine. “If, without living with him, or studying him, you 
would know a man at once,” says Lavater, “ observe how he 
acts and speaks towards his inferiors.” 

This bogus coin differs from the true stamp of polite- 
ness in the same particular in which the soil beneath our feet 
differs from the created man—it lacks the principle of life. 
Genuine Politeness has a heart, a soul, a vitalizing element; it 
recognizes every man as a brother. There is something in it 
that inspires and cheers. Have you not seen this exemplified 
in life? Have you not seen persons, whose expression, when 
they met you, seemed asif it had been cut out to order, whose 
shake of the hand (if it could be called such) seemed to_have 
been made expressly for the occasion ; and whose embrace was 
about as warm and genial as if you had become enamored of a 
small iceberg? And have you not seen others who appeared 
to give their very heart in yourhands? Here is the difference 
between the slave of fashion and the true, independent man, 
The world has arrived at that period when it will not be trifled 
with by hypocrisy and deceit; but demands that every sacrifice 


, upon its altar shall well up from an honest fountain, and then 


it will richly reward. Forms and customs are proper in their 
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legitimate sphere, to give symmetry and polish, but when they 
begin to take away our manhood, then are they fatal. True 
Politeness has its seat in the purest affections of man’s nature, 
and it is one of the many instruments upon which the heart 


plays its melodies in the ear of the world. 
DvKg. 





RADICALISM. 


While true Reform should manifest itself at all times, and 
exert its influence upon all subjects, to be efficacious it must 
be temperate in its proposed alterations and improvements. 
The want of this caution, this deference to established lawsand 
customs and this tolerant spirit, characterizes Radicalism. The 
Reformer in a systematic and careful manner proceeds to re- 
move obstacles, and smooth the way for the proposed change; 
the Radical commences his work by violently destroying the 
outcropping peculiarities, breaking down the ancient and ven- 
erable precepts and usages, and rudely thrusting aside every- 
thing that stands in his way. Shocking in this manner the 
sensibilities of men, he proceeds to erect upon the ruins he has 
thus caused the more shapely edifice of his own planning. 
The disciple of Reform takes grand and comprehensive views 
of the.subject in hand, and earnestly aims at a lasting and 
beneficial alteration. He makes use of all the more elevated 
motives which can urge man to action, and by thus striking 
at the very root of the disease, plucks out the evil in a judicious 
but effectual manner, leaving not a trace of error behind. The 
supporter of Radical opinions, instead of viewing facts in their 
totality, and estimating their bearing upon the welfare of men 
in the aggregate, looks at them through the eye of prejudice. 
Either by narrowing down the range of vision, consequently 
arriving at selfish and partial conclusions; or by contemplating 
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them from a-censorious and bigoted point of view, thus obtain- 
ing opinions both superficial and unjust—in either case he argues 
incorrectly. The Radical, instead of carefully removing the 
evil in question by the root, at the farthest contents himself 
with cutting off the ‘op, the part in .public view, insanely 
imagining that, because the error is out of sight, therefore it 
does not exist to any hurtful degree. Soon, however, the 
stalks and leaves, invigorated by the pruning, spring up again 
with ten-fold vitality, to demand attention and care once more. 
Reform, then, is thorough, complete and lasting. Radicalism 
is superficial, incomplete and temporary. “It is zeal without 
knowledge, where knowledge is most of all requisite. It is 
passion without reason, where passion ought to be silenced and 
reason alone heard. It is an eyeless vigour rushing through a 
path beset with perils. It is a chainless torrent of popular ex- 
citement breaking through every barrier, and hurling itself, 
through lifted flood-gates, upon the delicate and complicated 
machinery of human society.” 

One great defect of this system of pseudo-reform is, as 
hinted above, its gross superficiality. Instead of arriving at a 
plain, simple statement of the error desirable to correct by long 
processes of reasoning and investigation, thus by a somewhat 
slow yet certain progress building up the great mass of facts, 
and triumphantly effecting the end in question, a violent, dis- 
connected species of general deductions is brought forward, 
and without any regard to intermediate steps, a grand result is 
immediately proclaimed. There is no patient waiting for the 
great doctrines involyed to develop—no deference paid to the 
uncompromising laws of cause and effect—no time allowed for 


. principles to take a deep, strong hold upon the minds of the 


people; but, with an impatience truly weak and puerile, im- 
mediate results are demanded, even when these are clearly in. 
compatible with the teachings of Nature or Reason. There is 
a wild, aes ¥ leaping from one thing to another, all order, 
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all unity is set at naught, and an unassociated, disordered, 
chaotic mass is the sole result of the investigation. 

This superficiality necessarily involves another evil tenden- 
cy. Radicalism is dangerous, both to the peace and well-being 
of society, and the cause of truth and right. Since its be- 
ginning is so vague and uncertain, and its progress so sudden 
and rapid, its conclusions cannot be relied on, inasmuch as by 
this subtle refining of generalities they become specious and 
deceptive in the extreme. They may be true in acertain sense, 
but in their application false. We can apply to such Burke’s 
remark—that “in proportion as certain doctrines are meta- 
physically true, they are practically and politically false.” 
Thus a Radical spirit of discontent and uneasy restlessness is 
nurtured, which cannot but be highly prejudicial to the steady 
advancement of truth. Out of such a feeling arose the great 
civil conflicts which for such a length of time desolated France, 
and caused the blood of her bravest and best sons to flow like 
water. The French Revolution in all its horror of detail and 
atrocity of action is still fresh in the minds of men, and no ex- 
tended citation of its fearful display of unbridled passions and 
perfect license in all matters need here be made, It undoubt- 
edly arose primarily from the pushing of questionable views 
concerning the contrasted rights of sovereign and people to an 
unauthorized and Radical extent. Afterward, it is true, when 
the tide of popular excitement was fairly set in, other matters 
entered into the consideration, and the primary cause was swal- 
lowed up in the multitude of greater ones. 

In this drawing sudden and unwarrantable conclusions from 
principles laid down, the Radical flies in the very face of Na- 
ture’s most rigid laws: The material world develops and ac- 
quires strength gradually. The mind, also, does not expand 
and gather solidity ina day. These ideas then, in exception 
to the general law of progress, would come into being, grow, 
flourish, and become firmly established at once. Thus by vir- 
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tue of his very belief the Radical is led into extremes. The 
middle ground is not the one he would occupy; there he can- 
not generalize so well, his powers are more circumscribed. 
Give him, however, the position of extremist, and theories and 
systems of philosophy and morals will be brought out with a 
fecundity of brain truly marvelous. In the world of politics, 
especially, by stirring up the already turbid waters of popular 
feeling, he keeps society continually in a disordered and fever- 
ish condition, and fetters it down in its very elements. The 
strongest edifice will be shaken if a repeated and vigorous as- 
sault be made upon its foundations. In the same way, society 
cannot flourish and attain its proper sphere of existence, if it 
is rudely assailed by such persistent blows. The minds of the 
people at large are thus forever restrained from acquiring 
grand and ennobling conceptions, and are restricted to the 
contemplation of elementary principles and ideas. The in- 
stant a more elevated position is reached, the turbulent dis- 
cussion of a vexed question raises the polluted standard of 
Radicalism again, and strife and contention soon destroy the 
advantage gained, and reduce all things to their former level. 
Again, Radicalism deals in vague assertions, “settling all 
questions of duty by a few sweeping generalities taken in the 
_ light of universal and necessary truths.” The Radical, by a 
seemingly wilful perversion of principles and facts, confound- 
ing the necessary with the accidental, the particular with the 
general, is led into a perfect maze of erroneous and pernicious 
conclusions. The most confused and indefinite ideas prevail 
as tothe subject in hand. He forgets also to ascertain concern- 
ing the case before him, whether it is an evil consequent upon 
the degenerate condition of man, and as such irremediable, or 
whether it is a mere fortuitous attachment of error not in- 
separable from his nature, and therefore demanding correction 
and removal. He views all questions in the same general 
manner, and, without any discrimination, applies the same 
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remedy in every case, thus failing signally, in most instances, 
of attaining his object. By such a course, pushing abstract 
general principles beyond their proper practical limit, making 
erroneous suppositions, and drawing thence false conclusions, 
(false in relation to the outside world, though the only ones 
possible from the premises) the proposed reform becomes a far 
more hopeless task than before. The tendency of this is, in- 
directly, to deprive man completely of his individuality as a 
free moral being, by superseding or transcending the exercise 
of those powers which lie at the very basis of free agency. 
The Radical is vacillating in the extreme, never remaining 
firmly fixed for any length of time in one position. Indeed 
this would be impossible, for as fast as the absurdities and fal- 
sities of old tenets are exposed to the sight of men, he must 
adopt new ones to keep up with the spirit of the age. For 
reasons given above, a moderate, conservative ground is never 
taken, but always extreme points, where the doctrines are 
startling by their very boldness and audacity. For instance, 
this false Reformer takes a certain position in regard to some | 
question of the day. A great reaction comes, as it certainly 
will sooner or later, and he is obliged to quit his dangerous 
ground. He now goes immediately over to the extreme op- 
posite position; not occupying, as ene would naturally sup- 
pose a moderate station, but acting directly against all his pre- 
vious doctrines and teachings. It would appear that disgusted 
with his former views he was anxious to escape as far from 
them as possible, and hence was driven off as if by a repellent 
power. A Radical still, no merely passive ground must be 
his, he must be demonstrative, aggressive, not receiving ideas 
and doctrines, but developing them. Thus like a delicate ma- 
chine unbalanced and disarranged, he lives unguided by reason, 
uncontrolled by laws.. In politics also, if a Tory and changing 
his views, he embraces the tenets, not of the Conservative, but . 
of a Whig. If a Whig, he becomes a Tory.: 
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Once more, men taken in the mass are exceedingly credulous, 
and consequently easy to deceive. Hence if the most outrage- 
ous and revolting doctrines are only presented to the public in 
a deferential manner, and with a flattering suavity of address, 
they generally succeed. Men are far too confident in their 
own infalhbility as thinking, discriminating beings. Théy 
conceive that it is almost impossible for them to be deceived: 
They thus render themselves especially open to the attacks of 
the Radical by this very over-estimation of their own invul- 
nerability. The evils that may be inflicted upon a community 
by the overreaching craftiness of these Radicals in thus de- 
ceiving the masses is fearful to contemplate. The history of 
nations teems with examples of this. Whole continents have 
been torn almost asunder by the angry contention of men 
goaded on, and rendered almost insane by continual appeal to 
the most debasing passions which the human heart is capable 
of entertaining. Such a spectacle—men battling with demon- 
iacal madness for an abstract principle, false and degrading ‘in 
its nature, and concerning which they have no clear and definite 
idea—is mournful and fearful to witness. Persecutions, fanati- 
cal crusades, bitter wars against life, liberty and justice, are 
among the terrible evils inflicted upon man through this great 
weakness. The Radical leaders sowed to the wind with an un- 
sparing hand, and fearful was the whirlwind reaped. 

We have thus attempted to set forth in general some of the 
leading defects and errors of this sadly perverted system of 
Reform. Having traced back to their origin in the fallen and 
depraved state of the human heart the great’ individualizing 
characteristics cf Radicalism, we are prepared to” investigate 
some of its more tmmediate effects, both objective and subjective: 

The direct tendencies of Radicalism are unmistakably evil. | If 
the fountain be polluted, can thé outgushing stream be’ pure 
and healthful? If the tree be diseased at the roots, can the 
branches be spreading and vigorous? “ Do men gather grapés 
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of thorns, or figs of thistles?” It has been our endeavor to 
show in a former part of this essay that the very sources of 
this system were impure. From such a corrupt and dark be- 
ginning can we with any reasonable expectation of success 
look for a perfect and beautiful result? We must look for the 
natural consequences, and should not murmur if they are dis- 
agreeable. Foul in inception, foul in conclusion is stamped 
upon the face of every Radical measure. 

The manner in which the Radical seeks to effect his object 
immediately tends to injure his prospects of success. It is not 
by a fair and candid avowal of certain sentiments, a statement 
of their peculiar merits, and a delivery of them to the people 
for their examination and decision that he proceeds. Nor does 
he acknowledge that there is a possibility of his being in the 
wrong. He commences with violent abuse and vituperation 
against those who hold opposite views. He rages against the 
adverse party, loudly and repeatedly declaring his utter ab- 
horrence of their principles. Thus he does not at all convince 
them of the merit of his own argument, but succeeds only in 
raising a storm of opposition, in which his projects are com- 
pletely defeated. He appears to forget that the reason, the 
sensibilities, the will must be appealed to, and this not with 
the senseless ravings of fanatical antagonism to known laws, 
but by a calm and dispassionate summation of incontrovertible 
facts, which shall compel their acquiescence. The natural 
effect of the method adopted by the Radical, however, will be 
first to cause wonder, then distrust, and finally entire detesta- 
tion of the proposed change. 

Again, many really worthy and reputable projects, when 
they were likely to prosper and succeed, have been completely 
and hopelessly blighted by the foul breath of Radicalism. No 
principle is so sound and orthodox but that when pushed to a 
vague, general extreme it may become false and dangerous to 
an alarming degree. In its direct application to the object 
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itself, then, the influence of Radicalism is for the furtherance of 
erroneous and hazardous doctrines. 

The effect upon other minds and other measures is no less 
injurious. And first, this broaching of extreme, Radical views 
alienates from the proposed reformatory measure the great 
body of sober, thinking men, who constitute so large pro- 
portion of the community. These men cannot endure the 
chicanery and fraud which too often characterize Radicalism, 
and, by their opposition and reserve, a spirit of deep and dan- 
gerous distrust is fostered, which is inimical to the perfect 
harmony and well-being of society. Let this hesitating, dis- 
trustful spirit gain ground, and the opinions of men in well- 
tried institutions are shaken, all confidénce between man and 
man is completely destroyed, and universal distress is the re- 
sult. Men instinctively intrench themselves behind their old 
well-established principles, and advancement for the time being 
is impossible. For fear that in accepting some new theory 
they may receive a subtle refinement of error, they accept 
nothing, hear nothing, and, of course, improvement is stopped. 
The danger of such a spirit manifesting itself is too palpable 
to need exemplification. 

Then again, the cavilling spirit which Radicalism induces in 
matters of Religion cannot be too severely reprobated. Uvtter- 
ly refusing to believe what he cannot understand, and striving 
to reduce all the great doctrines to one common, human level, 
the Radical aims a fearful blow at the very heart of Christiani- 
ty. The result is mournful to witness, yet naturally to be ex- 
pected. Morality, duty, conscience are ignored, and error and 
Radicalism hand in hand proceed in their infamous work. 
Here, however, the form which Radicalism assumes is extreme 
Rationalism. While the light and power of human reason 
should be used wherever possible, yet when pushed to ex- 
tremes, and man’s implicit faith in Divine Revelation impaired 
in any degree, error, and error alone will be the result. The 
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mind ranges hither and thither, like a wanderer in the track- 
less desert, completely lost and bewildered by its own wild 
speculations. Error is often so subtle that we can detect it 
only by the closest analytical observation. What care then 
should be exercised lest we accept some of the Rationalistic 
theories unawares, not at first sight being able to distinguish 
between error and truth. When man, by the light of unaided 
Reason, seeks to explore the hidden things of the Law, the re- 
sult must be vain, and hurtful to the explorer himself. John 
Howe says—“ Can none remember when the disputative hu- 
mour had eaten out the power and spirit of Godliness?” Men 
occupying places of responsibility and trust in the religious 
world too often become deeply imbued with Radical doctrines 
and thereby cause gnpat reproach to the church. Ministers, 
priests of God renowned for learning, descend from their lofty 
position, and, becoming mixed up in the wrangling of the dis- 
putants, degrade, if that be possible, their profession. Of 
course we would not be thought to entertain the opinion that 
divines must not concern themselves at all with the affairs of 
the world at large; that would be bigoted and absurd indeed. 
But when Christian ministers seemingly abandon their sacred 
profession for the sake of supporting Radical opinions on any 
subject, or worse still, use the pulpit as the means of promul- 
gating their extreme views, the evil inflicted upon the people 
is enormous. There is no need to invent examples of this 
kind, they exist in actual, real life, and are known to us all. 
We can now intelligently consider the second of the more 
specific effects of Radicalism ; namely, subjectively, upon the 
personal disposition and character of the Radical himself. As 
he must have recourse to questionable methods to accomplish 
the desired ends, and as the views he takes are generally of 
very doubtful morality, his whole moral nature, in supporting 
and furthering such views, must receive violent shocks. It is 
impossible fora man to become implicated in such schemes 
without suffering in moril integrity. His nice sense of honor, 
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his discriminating clearness of vision in separating right from 
wrong, his extreme: tenderness of conscience in regard to rigid 
and unyielding adherence to truth, these are all entirely gone. 
There is left in their stead a sophistical nature quick and eager 
to seize upon some fancied flaw in argument, and convert it 
into a powerful weapon of offense, a bluntness in point of 
morality which is truly painful to witness, and a prying, in- 
quisitive disposition which is never satisfied unless engaged in 
some destroying or leveling scheme. His temper, also, soured 
perhaps by repeated disappointments, becomes harsh, intolerant 
and cruel. His whole inner man in fact seems changed. He 
becomes indifferent to law and order; all must be sacrificed for 
the one object in view, “He. will break all the other com- 
mandments in order to keep this one.” 

We have thus endeavored to point out some of the injurious 
effects of this system of Radicalism. Many, of course, have 
been merely hinted at, as the subject is too broad to be com- 
pletely discussed in the limits allowed. But enough has been 
said to indicate clearly its pernicious influence upon the minds 
of men. The mischief it has caused in retarding the onward 
progress of science, and thwarting the earnest effort of true 
Reform, is incalculable. . 

In this country Radicalism is certainly the offspring of the 
old speculating schools of Europe. Already it is beginning to 
make itself felt in the minds of the people. Already it is re- 
sponsible for more than one of those agitations which rack a 
nation to its very centre. What then can be done to neutral- 
ize its baneful influence? Educate the people in the truth. 
Show them the falsity, the monstrous error of these views. 
Show them that their very safety depends upon their rising in 
their might, and resolutely opposing them. . Then will Radical- 
ism shrink away abashed, and perish for want of supporters, 
leaving the field for the exercise of that true and beneficial 
Reform which should characterize every nation in this refined 
and enlightened age. LIBERA, 











The Distant Hills. 













THE DISTANT HILLS. 


T love to stand in the College field, 
At the close of a pleasant day, 
And gaze on those beautiful hills that bound 

The horizon, far away. 
They always wear such a peaceful look, 
That it seems if you were there, 
You'd never dream of a trouble again, 
Nor think of a gnawing care. 





But you cannot get to those peaceful hills 
Without crossing the valley between ; 

And if you did, you'd be apt to think 
Their slopes were not quite so green. 

Perhaps you would look to the place you'd 1. ft 
And long’ to be back again, 

Believing the beauty you thought was there, 
Was the work of a fevered brain. 


So God hath tainted our pilgrimage here 
With this constant inward strife, 

To teach us to look to a higher sphere, 
And a nobler kind of life. 

A life that is not a continual thirst 
For a fountain we cannot find, 

But where we can fill our souls to the full, 
And leave just as much behind. 

* 


* * * * * * * 


But then I think of the other side 
Of those hills, so dear to me, 

And remember they’re quietly looking down 
On the ever restless sea. 

The mariner, tossed by many a storm, 
Rejoices to see them once more, 

And hails the beautiful Neversink hills 
And the cheerful look of the shore. 


So, when we've weathered the many storms 
Of the troubled sea of life, 

How gladly we'll welcome the golden hills 
That mark the end of the strife. 

With eager joy we'll press to the gates 
Of the New-Jerusalem, 

Where a spotless robe for the conqueror waits, 

And a fadeless diadem. 














Editor's Table. 


Editor's Gable. 


Could you take but a single glance, dear reader, into our 
editorial apartment as we sit at our table covered, or rather load- 
ed down with ‘literary’ rubbish, your mind would be oppressed 
with a sense of confusion; for scattered about are books, papers 
and et-ceteras without number subject only to one law—the law of 
gravitation. Wise people sometimes say, that he who can be com- 
fortable in a disorderly room must have a disorderly mind. 
Setting aside the comfort of the matter, we are free to confess 
that, under more favorable conditions, the arrangement of our 
mental furniture might be very much improved. 

It was a remark of one no less distinguished in the litera- 
ture of the century than Coleridge, that the privilege of talk- 
ing and even publishing nonsense is necessary in a free state: 
mark the form of expression, reader; he esteemed it a privi- 
lege, and so at times do most other people. Now perhaps 
you will be disposed to question whether it be proper to re- 
gard an editorship as a ‘free state.’ Yes, the point is well 
taken,—especially when the great burden of. labor overtakes the 
unfortunate editor in the midst of a Senior final examination. But 
we may claim a precedent in our favor; and, furthermore, we feel 
convinced that, should we search the world over, nowhere could 
there be found outside of “ Vanity Fair ” and Secession newspa- 
pers a case of more urgent necessity than in the Editor’s Table 
of the Lit. It seems to us that just as a farce succeeds a tragedy 
in the modern drama, so according to custom and necessity must 
this editorial humbug be appended to every magazine, as it were 
to take off the edge of anything contained therein that may be 
good. With such a view as this in mind, we cannot fail to re- 
mark and to commend the excellent taste shown so invariably by 
our readers in beginning at that part of the Mag. where the 
printer left off. 

Reader, the Class of 1862 present to you this day their final 
offering. Well do we remember how that a little less than a 
year ago—after we had burst the shell which confined us as 
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underclassmen, and were about to assume the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of full-fledged Seniors—it was resolved that we would 
issue every number of the Lit. without fail, and in spite of every 
opposition. This task (if such it may be called) is to-day fully 
accomplished ; and while we here congratulate our classmates on 
the fulfilment of all that was implied in their resolution, it is 
fitting also that in behalf of the entire ‘ editorial fraternity’ we 
should express our grateful thanks to all our contributors for their 
co-operation in a good cause, and to our subscribers for their gen- 
erous support. Those who may in the future occupy this Chair 
will be able to appreciate our parting wish for them as we retire 
into private life: we wish then for you, inheritors of the time- 
worn ‘gown’ and the worn-out ‘ slippers,’ THE INVALUBLE ASSIST- 
ANCE OF A GOOD TREASURER. If you can obtain one as efficient 
and skilful in the collecting and management of the funds as we 
have done, you will do well. 

It would be but useless repetition for us here to rehearse the 
successive steps in the progress of those great national events 
which have occurred during the present college year. It was the 
lot of the Septeml.er Editor to have to record the first great naval 
success at Hatteras Inlet, since which time the students of Prince 
ton have been hailing with gladness the constant and sure onward- 
march of our forces both by land and by sea, until within the 
past few days the news has come to our ears of the capture of 
New Orleans, and the evacuation of Yorktown and Williamsburg, 
And now, looking into the future, we feel confident that the right 
is soon to have its complete and final triumph in the ToTaL ovER- 
THROW AND CONFUSION OF OUR ADVERSARIES. We can now look 
back to the disastrous affair at Manassas without regret, for by 
the light of the present we can see that it was the means to a 
great ulterior object ; that it served to check for a time our on- 
ward progress, only that it might deepen and strengthen the 
patriotic determination of our government and people, and allow 
our army to grow laterally and perfect itself in drill—to gain in 
muscular development and breadth of shoulder, and thus become 
a worthy champion in so great a contest—in so good a cause. 
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Seniors, our college days are over. Many are the pleasant 
scenes through which we have passed. How we all used to ‘ poll,’ 
when we were Fresh, and how we revered our Tutors, looked 
upon Juniors as prodigies, and upon Seniors as oracles! But 
those dayssoon slipped by, and after having safely passed through 
all the intermediate stages, we are at last on the eve of gradua- 
tion. Soon will our services be required in the world: there is a 
work for each of us. Then let us address ourselves mantfully to 
the task and try to make ourselves felt, as we labor in the cause 
of the good and the true. He dishonors manhood who is willing 
to live without exerting an influence ; and never was there a time 
when it would tell more on the destiny of our beloved land, and 
upon the interests of the world at large than now. Let us then 
dare to act, and resolve to accomplish. Let us go forth remem- 
bering the scenes through which we have passed together, and 
especially those of our last college session. 

Class day is almost here, and we hope to observe it with appro- 
priate ceremonies and festivities. We wish much success to the 
Orator and Poet elect when they appear, and doubt not that our 
highest anticipations will be realized. It gives us pleasure to 
hope that certain arrangements will be successful, by which our 
next Commencement will be enlivened with music of a higher order 
and more artistic style than we have been permitted to enjoy (?) 
for a year or two past. This, no doubt, will be viewed as a great 
improvement by all our musical friends, both in and out of col- 
lege. ; 

Before the May Editor, in his present capacity, bids his readers 
farewell, he would express his regret that circumstances have cem.- 
pelled him to reject several articles offered to him for publication, 
and whose merits as pieces of composition are worthy of favora- 
ble notice. 

Having now, as we hope, fulfilled the duties of the office with 
which our class-mates have seen fit to entrust us, and highly ap- 
preciating the honor thereby conferred, we are happy at last .to 
“throw up our commission,’ and be no longer— 
Tux Eprros. 
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